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with appropriate dwellings and shops, upon which the signs and 
inscriptions are written in red, as modern excavations have shown 
them to have been ; but, instead of the dead stillness of the un- 
earthed city in its present state, the painting shows it to us full of 
life. A gymnast, with his family, daughters, boys, trained donkey 
and monkey, is entertaining the residents and passers-by with feats 
of skill, music upon quaint instruments, and dancing. The artist 
is Signor Faustini, and he certainly understands the management 
of light, judging from this work. 

Two small, neighbouring paintings by Cavaliere Mariani are, in 
some respects, as perfect as any in the exhibition. They are rep- 
resentations—one, of several courtiers of the sixteenth century, be- 
fore a royal family in a palace hall ; while the other is of the same 
period, and is entitled the ' Heir of Glory.' A mother is showing 
her little son the arms and relics of his father's heroism and ho- 
nours. 

A recent Art-visitor to Rome has received the honorary mem- 
bership of the International Art Association. It was Commenda- 
tore Morelli, of Naples, who came on behalf of the committee in 
charge of the Naples Art-Exhibition of 1877, which, as he ex- 
plained to the International Association, he hoped would not con- 
sist alone of objects of the arte nobile, accessible only to the rich, 
but also of the Art of the people, for the people ! 

At the. same time with the exhibition of modern Art in Naples, 
it has been decided to exhibit also objects of ancient Art, with 
especial reference to the illustration of the monumental history in 
Southern Italy. The Mediaeval and Renaissance Museum of Rome 
will send an interesting and appropriate collection. 

In this extensive museum daily instruction is given in the appli- 
cation of design to the industrial Arts — in wax-modelling and in 
enamelling metals. The course has recently been connected with 
the evening schools for artisans, the graduates of which can at- 
tend also the course at the museum, which demands thorough pre- 
vious instruction. 

These artisan schools are among the most useful institutions of 
the city ; they were commenced very modestly a few years ago, 
and are now assiduously attended by more than two hundred per- 
sons. The locale is in Piazza Trinita dei Pellegrini, During 
the first and second years the chief study is geometry, as deve- 
loped in ornamental work. In the third year there are special 
branches, according to the profession chosen by the pupils. Some 
model forms in plaster, or wax-models for the chisel, while others 
sculpture capitals in marble. 

Italy does much for the incitement, especially of young artists, 
to work, by the frequent offering of prizes of more or less value. 
Several Art-patrons have left considerable sums of money to be 
applied in this way to the encouragement of Art in its different 
branches. Thus, the Royal Institute of Fine Arts in Rome now 
invites Italian artists to compete for the prize instituted by the 
late academic counsellor, Luigi Canonica, and gives the subjects 
for 1877. In architecture, the plan of an extensive villa, with de- 
pendencies and grounds, supposed to be situated on the shore of a 
lake, is demanded for the prize of 1,100 lire ($220). In painting, 
the subject must be drawn from Italian history, with not fewer than 
three figures, for the prize of 2,400 lire ($480), since the Academy 
adds 1,300 to the 1,100 lire assigned by Canonica. Accurate di- 
mensions and descriptions are adjoined to these invitations. 

The prizes instituted by Cavaliere Enrico Milvius, and to be 



given in 1877, are for fresco-paintings and genre works in oil. 
The frescoes are to be painted upon an elliptical form of ce- 
ment, with iron framework, which the Institute will supply to the 
candidates. The subject for 1876 was the portrait of Titian, 
half figure; and for 1877 is given that of Leonardo da Vinci. 
The intention is to insert the successful works in the upper por- 
ticoes of the Brera Gallery in Milan. 

The programme for the genre paintings, in which all artists, 
foreign as well as Italian, are invited to compete, is very well 
arranged. Each candidate-work - must be accompanied by a 
motto, a sealed letter (the same motto written upon its out- 
side, and within the name, country, and residence, of the artist), 
and an open description of the subject and intention of the work, 
that the judges may be able to compare this with the execution. 
Only the letters bearing the same mottoes with works which obtain 
the prize will be opened. The successful paintings become the 
property of the Academy, and are distinguished in the subsequent 
exhibition of the works by a crown and the name of the artist. 
The subjects are left to the choice of the artists, except that they 
must contain at least three figures, and be liable to no objection 
morally. 

The sculptor W. W. Story has left his former studio, and esta- 
blished himself in one of the spacious new villas in the modern 
quarter. The ground-floor is filled, through a series of rooms, 
with the artist's works, while the upper stories form his residence. 

In the principal exhibition-room of this extensive atelier we 
behold again the illustrious semicircle of Eastern beauties, so 
often described by Art-correspondents, the latest addition to which 
is the spirit-form of Alcestis, as she was brought back from the 
other world by Hercules. The sculptor has well rendered the 
lineaments of one noble enough to die for her husband, and re- 
visiting the sphere of her mortal existence after immortal expe- 
riences. The solid marble still conveys the impression of lightness, 
as if she might vanish if touched. 

Monteverde, one of the most prominent living Italian sculptors, 
has also established himself in the same new piazza (Indipendenza). 
His works show a remarkable combination, in some examples, of 
the realistic and ideal methods. One, the 'Genius of Franklin,' 
created a profound impression through Italy, at its exhibition, a 
few years since. A spirited angel is absorbed in his task of draw- 
ing the lightning from the sky, by means of a rod attached to the 
representation of a roof. The limbs of the winged genius are 
entwined around the iron, with an expression of mastery over the 
subtile fluid passing through it. This work received the prize of 
4,000 lire at the National Exhibition of Fine Arts in Milan, and 
was purchased by the Khedive of Egypt for 20,000 lire, the sculp- 
tor receiving also from him the diploma and insignia of Commen- 
datore of Medjie. 

Another group, that of Jenner, the discoverer of vaccination, in- 
oculating his little daughter, who struggles, with apprehension, in 
his arms, gained at the Vienna Exhibition, although only in plaster, 
the gold medal, and for its author the title, from the Emperor, of 
Commendatore of the Order of Francis Joseph. 

The most recent works of Monteverde are — an Italian workman, 
undecided whether to betake himself to his occupation, or to meet 
his festive companions at the osteria ; and a colossal monumental 
group, in honour of the late engineer Riva, of Turin. 

Clara L. Wells. 
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JEPHTHAH'S DAUGHTER. 
{Frontispiece.) 

A MONG subjects of sacred history the story of ' Jephthah's 
•**■ Daughter ' has been one of the most attractive from the 
Bible. It has been painted a great many times, but that does 
not lessen the interest in the theme, or the charm which belongs 
to the poetical interpretation of the subject by Professor Julius 
Schrader, of Berlin, after whose picture our engraving was taken. 

104 



The daughter of Jephthah, surrounded by her companions, is 
seated upon the mountain-side, on the morning of the day when 
she is to return to her father, to be dealt with according to his 
vow. The Jewish maiden is calm but sad, and she heeds not the 
tears of her fellows. As the poet said : 



1 And she who was to die, the calmest one 
In Israel at that hour, stood up alone, 
And waited for the sun to set." 



At the moment, the music of the harp is stilled and the timbrel 
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rests unheeded at the maiden's feet. . The group is well arranged, 
and its picturesqueness is increased by the skilful adaptation of 
the landscape accessories. 

Professor Schr ADER was born in Berlin, and entered the school of 
the Royal Academy of that city, and subsequently that of Diissel- 
dorf, where in 1838 his name appears among the pupils of Hilde- 
brandt. At the Paris International Exhibition of 1855 he showed 
two historical pictures, 'The Death of Leonardo da Vinci' and 
'Milton dictating "Paradise Lost" to his Daughter.' The for- 
mer of these works— or, if not the same, one with a similar title- 
appeared at the London International Exhibition of 1862, with 
another, ' Lady Macbeth walking in her Sleep.' 

THE SPANISH FLOWER-GIRL. 

' The Spanish Flower-Girl,' by Murillo, is one of his most 
graceful works. It belongs to his first period, and is, perhaps, the 
most loveable picture of his series drawn from every-day life. The 
flower-girl, seated at the base of a column, is displaying her roses 
in the folds of a scarf, the end of which js carelessly thrown over 
her shoulder. Her prettily-modelled head is bound with a turban- 
like handkerchief, and a rose fastened in its folds lends additional 
interest to the innocent and winsome beauty of her face. Murillo 
excelled in the management of draperies, the graceful drawing of 
his figures, and the delicate modulations of his lights and shadows. 
These several characteristics of his style are well shown in this 
work, and also the general simplicity of his treatment. The origi- 
nal picture belongs to the Dulwich Gallery, Dulwich College, Eng- 
land, and its spirit has been very ably preserved by the skilful 
handling of the engraver, Mr. Lightfoot. 

THE PRIESTLEY STATUE. 

OUR engraving of the renowned Dr. Priestley is after a marble 
statue by the English sculptor, J. F. Williamson, erected at Bir- 
mingham in 1874. 

Dr. Joseph Priestley, who was a famous scientist and the- 
ologian, was born in Yorkshire, England, in 1733, and died in 
Northumberland, Pennsylvania, in 1804. In 1767 he published a 
" History of Electricity," at the suggestion of Dr. Benjamin Frank- 
lin. This work first brought him into notice as an experimental 



philosopher, and procured for him the title of Doctor of Laws from 
the University of Edinburgh, and led to his being made a member 
of the Royal Society, from which he received its greatest honour, 
the Copley Medal. About this time Dr. Priestley went to Leeds, 
when he began his investigations on airs, and published a history 
of the discoveries in relation to vision, light, and colours, as the 
first part of a general history of experimental philosophy. Here 
he likewise commenced the publication of a periodical devoted to 
theological subjects. Among numerous other things he wrote an 
" Essay on Government," an enlarged " English Grammar," a 
" Familiar Introduction to the Study of Electricity," a " Treatise 
on Perspective and Chart of History," and an "Address to Dis- 
senters on the subject of Difference with America." The latter 
was written at the request of Drs. Franklin and Fothergill. Dr. 
Priestley discovered the effect of respiration on the blood, and the 
tendency of vegetation to restore to vitiated air its vivifying prin- 
ciple. He also discovered nitrous gas, muriatic gas, and oxygen, 
which he obtained from red precipitate of mercury, calling it 
" dephlogisticated air." In 1780 Dr. Priestley settled in Birming- 
ham, where he incurred much odium for his liberal religious opi- 
nions, and in 1791 his house was destroyed by a mob, and he and 
his family were forced soon after to emigrate to America. He 
arrived in New York in June, 1794, and was received with distin- 
guished consideration. He soon after settled in Northumberland, 
where he died. His house in Northumberland was situated in a 
garden commanding one of the finest prospects on the Susque- 
hanna. A library and laboratory were built for him, which were 
finished in 1797, and he was able to arrange his books and renew 
his experiments with every possible facility. 

Such is a mere outline-sketch of the career of a man whom 
Birmingham has delighted to honour more than eighty years 
after he had been ignominiously driven from the place. The 
figure is of colossal height, and represents the great philosopher 
habited in the ordinary costume of the period. On a kind of pe- 
destal by his side is what seems to be a small pestle and mortar, 
but is in fact intended for a cup, in which Priestley holds with his 
left hand an inverted glass tube, while in his right is a burning- 
glass, the rays from which he tries to focus on the cup — presumed 
to hold a liquid of some kind. The attitude of the figure is re- 
markably easy, and its whole bearing quite consistent with the 
subject. 
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HE published rules for the Salon of 1877 have al- 
ready made their appearance, and, according to 
French custom, are placarded along the walls, 
side by side with announcements of auction- 
sales, advertisements of new books, &c. It 
seems but the other day since the Salon of 1876 
was closed, and now comes the announcement 
of its successor. The regulations differ in no essential point from 
those of last year. Each artist is allowed to exhibit two pictures 
only, and the exhibition is to remain open from the 1st of May till 
the 20th of June. It is expected that the display of works of Art 
will be far finer than usual, as many of the artists who intend to 
contribute to the Exhibition of 1878 will send their productions 
first to the Salon, so as to familiarise the eye and mind of the pub- 
lic with them before they become lost in the vast maze of the Uni- 
versal Exposition. 

Castiglione has been sojourning for some months past in Italy, 
for the purpose of studying the Neapolitan atmosphere and Nea- 
politan scenery, and he has returned home laden with Art-trea- 
sures. Chief among these nearly-completed works must be cited 
a view of the terrace of the Royal Palace at Naples. Against the 
deep intense blue of the cloudless Italian sky rises the dusky red 
mass of the palace ; while the terrace, on which the beholder is 
supposed to be standing, stretches away in long perspective, dot- 
ted with flowering plants, and with an arbour, or rather a deep re- 
cess in the outer wall of the palace, garlanded with flowers and 



vines at the left of the foreground. In the distance lies, calm 
and azure, the sunlit bay of Naples ; while Vesuvius, with its single 
ascending smoke-thread, rises in the dim background. In the im- 
mediate foreground the Princess Marguerite, in a simple white 
dress, is seated beside a small table, while two of her ladies stand 
near her awaiting her pleasure. A wonderful transcription is this 
lovely picture of the glow and glory of the Italian skies and of the 
dazzling transparency of the sunlit Italian atmosphere. It is a 
large and important work, is well-nigh finished, and is intended by 
the artist for the next Salon. Another picture of extreme beauty 
shows a garden-gate of weather-beaten grey stone, environed with 
the rich semi-tropical foliage of that sunny region. Through the 
half-open gate a glimpse of verdant vistas of plants is had ; while 
in the foreground rise two gigantic plants of some exotic species, 
with graceful, feathery fronds of palest-green foliage, exquisitely 
painted and relieved with fine effect against the dark, rich verdure 
beyond. This picture is a view of the gateway of the Botanical 
Garden (or Jarclin des Plantes) at Naples. Another unfinished 
picture shows one of the embowered recesses in the terrace of the 
Royal Palace, of which we were afforded a glimpse in the painting 
first described, its trellis-work and wealth of leaf and blossom re- 
lieved against the deep-blue sky. A lady seated within gazes pen- 
sively abroad over the azure sea. 

Vollon, who amazed everybody at the Salon of last year by ex- 
hibiting, not a group of pots and pans and copper kettles, as is his 
usual custom, but a single life-sized female figure, a ' Fisher-Girl of 
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